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of approximation, which subsequent coquetry may reduce to those preliminary articles that commonly end in a definitive treaty.
I was also a witness to the rise and progress of that most important verb, TO FUZZ, which, if not of legitimate birth, is at least of fail- extraction. As I am not sure that it has yet made its way into Mr. Johnson's literary retirement, I think myself obliged to inform him, that it is at present the most useful, and the most used word in our language, since it means no less than dealing twice together with the same pack of cards, for luck's sake, at whist.
Not contented with enriching our language by words absolutely new, my fair countrywomen have gone still farther, and improved it by the application and extension of old ones to various and very different significations. They take a word and change it, like a guinea into shillings for pocket-money, to be employed in the several occasional purposes of the day. For instance, the adjective vast, and its adverb vastly, mean anything, and are the fashionable words of the most fashionable people. A fine woman, under this head I comprehend all fine gentlemen too, not knowing in truth where to place them properly, is vastly obliged, or vastly offended, vastly glad, or vastly sorry. Large objects are vastly great, small ones are vastly little; and I had lately the pleasure to hear a fine woman pronounce, by a happy metonymy, a very small gold snuff-box that was produced in company to be vastly pretty, because it was vastly little. Mr. Johnson will do well to consider seriously to what degree he will restrain the various and extensive significations of this great word.